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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


Speaking  Time;    10  Minutes 

ANNOUNCEMENT :    And  now  we  meet  Neighbor  Thompson  again.    That  garden  and  those 
chickens  are  his  delights.    But  now  he  is  oiling  up  the  old  lawn  mower. 

Station  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  join  in  "bringing 

you  and  Neighbor  Thompson  within  ear-shot           Well,  Mr,  Thompson?   

Yes,  neighbors,  I  have  always  found  the  lawn  mower  my  best  help  in 
keeping  down  weeds  on  the  lawn, 

I  brought  it  out  here  to  give  the  lawn  a  complete  clipping.     That  will 
prevent  most  of  the  weed  seed-heads  forming  and  producing  more  seed  to  give  me 
trouble  next  year, 

I  gaess  I've  been  spending  too  much  of  my  time  in  the  back  yard.  Any- 
way, this  morning  at  the  breakfast  table  Mrs,  Thompson  reminded  me  that  a  lot 
of  weeds  have  started  here  in  this  part  of  the  lawn.     I  top  dressed  and  re- 
seeded  here  this  spring,     I  suppose  most  of  the  weed  seeds  got  in  them.  They 

were  probably  in  the  compost  I  mixed  with  the  surface  soil           that's  one  of 

the  big  troubles  about  using  compost  on  the  lawn. 

Anyway,  there  are  the  weeds.    Plantain  there.     Lambs-quarters  here. 
And  there's  some  chickweed.     I  don't  know  what  some  of  those  other  ^7eeds  are. 

Even  at  that,  you  can  see  for  yourself,  the  young  grass  is  coming 
along  pretty  well.     If  I  can  just  get  it  to  grow  fast  enough  1    Then  maybe  it 
will  have  a  chance  to  get  the  best  of  the  weeds;  with  my  assistance,  of  course. 

As  soon  as  I  get  through  mowing  the  lawn,  I  am  going  to  work  on  it 
with  a  blunt  pointed  knife,  or  rather  with  that  chisel  over  there.     I  will 
cut  out  some  of  the  larger  of  the  plaintains  with  that.     Also  that  dandelion 
over  there,    I  guess  that  dandelion  is  a  hang  over  from  last  year.  - — 

Dandelions  are  not  the  easiest  things  to  get  rid  of.     I  find  it  very 
important  in  cutting  dandelions  to  cut  them  at  least  two  inches  deep.  Better 
than  that,  however,  is  to  give  the  lawn  a  good  soaking  and  pull  the  dandelions 
out  by  the  roots. 

You  know  it  doesn't  do  much  good  to  cut  the  tops  off,    A  new  top  will 
soon  form.    During  July  and  possibly  during  August  I  am  going  to  give  this 
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lawn  an  occasional  light  application  of  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  grass.     I'll  just  use  two  ounces  of 
one  of  those  chemicals  to  each  100  square  feet,  he cause  there  is  always  dan- 
ger of  overdoing  it. 

You  notice  that  part  of  my  lawn  over  there.     It  is  ahout  20  by  40  feet 
in  size,  wouldn't  you  say?           Well,  that  calls  for  just  one  pound  of  nitrate. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  scatter  a  little  over  as  big  a  space  as  that,  and 
get  it  on  as  even  as  it  should  he.  My  old  friend  W.  R,  B.  showed  me  how  to 
get  around  that.  I  just  mix  the  chemical  with  several  pounds  of  fine-sifted 
soil,  of  course,  being  very  careful  to  make  sure  it  is  mixed  thoroughly.  I 
sow  that  mixture  as  evenly  as  possible.  You  understand,  the  soil  increases 
the  bulk  and  makes  it  easier  to  get  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  nitrate. 

Don't  get  me  wrong,  neighbors.     The  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  won't  kill  those  weeds.     It  will  merely  help  the  grass  do  the  killing. 
It  will  serve  to  stimulate  the  grass  in  its  fight  to  crowd  out  the  weeds. 

However,  sulphate  of  ammonia  does  have  some  tendency  to  discourage  the 
growth  of  many  weeds,  because  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  soil  of  the  lawn 
more  acid  than  those  weeds  like. 

About  a  month  from  now,  after  this  dressing  I  am  going  to  put  on  in  a 
day  or  so,  I'll  make  a  second  application.     I  gaess  I  should  have  begun  a 
little  earlier,  then  I  could  have  put  on  three  applications  about  a  month  apart. 
But  if  you  put  nitrate  on  during  the  fall  months,  it  may  cause  the  grass  to 
grow  soft  and  tender  and  be  more  inclined  to  winterkill. 

But  this  lawn  is  not  the  only  place  I  have  to  fight  weeds.     With  showers 
coming  along  often,  they  keep  me  busy  in  my  garden  and  among  Mrs.  Thompson's 
flowers.   

Come  on  and  go  in  the  back-yard  with  me,  and  I'll  show  you  what  I've 
been  doing.   

As  you  know,  in  your  vegetable  garden  you  have  to  keep  constantly  culti- 
vating the  soil  to  keep  the  weeds  from  getting  the  jump  on  you.     As  W.R.B. 
says  the  main  point  in  keeping  garden  crops  free  of  weeds  is  to  cultivate 
often.     Kill  off  the  little  weeds  when  they  first  start,  and  you  won't  have 
to  worry  about  any  big  ones.     I  guess  you've  found  in  your  gardens  that  it 
pays  to  go  through  the  rows  of  vegetables  with  a  wheelhoe  about  twice  a  week 
and  stir  up  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  so. 

That  keeps  the  surface  soil  loose.    By  repeated  cultivations  the  weeds 
have  very  little  chance  to  make  a  start   

ITow  here  we  axe.  Look  at  those  flower  borders  and  that  shrubbery  1 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  use  a  wheelhoe  in  between  them.     I  have 
to  depend  on  my  old  faithful  hand  hoe  and  rake  to  keep  the  weeds  out  of  there. 
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Whenever  I  can,  I  mulch  around  my  shrubs  and  flowers  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  loss  of  moisture.    But  let  me  caution  you 
about  that.     If  you  are  not  very,  very  careful,  you  may  bring  in  a  lot  of  weed 
seeds  with  the  mulching  material.     I  did  that  one  summer.     That  is  the  reason 
I  like  peat-moss  as  a  mulching  material.     There  are  no  weed  seeds  in  it. 

But  if  you  are  using  peat  moss  around  evergreens  or  those  plants  over 
there  that  will  not  stand  an  acid  soil,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  mix  a  pound  of 
hydrated  lime  with  each  bushel  of  peat  moss  so  as  to  correct  the  acidity. 

You  must  know  your  plants.  Rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  you  know,  are 
acid  soil  plants,  iTaturally,  it  is  not  wise  to  use  lime  around  plants  that 
don't  like  lime.   

What's  that?    What  kind  of  weed  gives  me  the  most  trouble? 

That's  rather  hard  to  say.    You  know  there  are  two  main  classes.  The 
perennials  that  live  over  from  year  to  year  and  the  annuals  that  spring  up 
each  -/ear  from  seed.     I  think  the  perennials  are  hardest  to  overcome,  but  the 
annuals  usually  show  up  in  much  bigger  numbers,   so  after  all,  it  is  just  six 
of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 

And  what's  my  biggest  trouble,  may  not  be  what  will  be  your  biggest 
trouble. 

After  all  is  said,  I  guess  the  only  way  to  control  weeds  is  by  persist- 
ent   cultivation  and  hand  weeding.    A  good  deal  depends  on  having  the  right 
kind  of  tools  with  which  to  do  the  work  and  above  all  the  hoes  should  be  kept 
sharp  and  free  from  rust. 

You  may  think  I 'm  a  crank  about  that.    But  you  don't  find  a  good  car- 
penter working  with  dull  or  rusty  tools*    Neither  do  you  find  a  good  gardener 
neglecting  his  garden  tools.     Thus  endeth  the  chapter  in  our  Primer  for  Town 
Farmers. 
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AITMOUITCEMESTT t     I  guess  that  is  right,  Mr,  Thompson.     We'll  be  over  again  to 

see  you  this  time  next  week.     Station    and  the  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  will  moke  that  possible. 
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Speaking  Time:    10  Minutes. 

ANNQUNCEHSNT ;    Neighbor  Tlioinpson  is  again  on  hand  with  his  primer  for  the  Town 

Farmers  of  Station   .    This  is  his  regular  weekly  talk  as  representative 

of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    His  subject  today  is  "The  Vacation 
Garden."    Let  us  hear  from  you  -  Neighbor. 


— 00O00-- 


July  seems  to  be  vacation  tine  for  a  great  many  of  us  town  farmers.  I 
like  to  get  away  for  a  couple  of  weeks  during  the  hot  weather  of  July  or  August, 
and  I  sort  of  make  my  plans  accordingly. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  can  scarcely  afford  the  time  away  from  my  garden, 
but  then  most  of  the  early  crops  are  gone  by  July,  the  fall  crops  haven't  all 
been  planted  yet,  and  I  can  leave  my  garden  to  better  advantage  at  this  tine 
than  later,  so  I  plan  my  vacation  for  July.    Mrs.  Thompson  says  that  it  doesn't 
make  a  great  amount  of  difference  to  her  when  we  go  on  our  vacation  Just  so  we 
are  back  in  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  children  ready  for  the  opening  of  school. 

A  few  years  ago  whon  I  got  back  from  one  of  these  annual  vacations,  I 
found  my  garden  in  a  terrible  condition.    It  rained  and  rained  while  I  was  away, 
and  the  weeds  simply  overran  everything.    It  took  all  of  my  spare  time  for  the 
next  two  weeks  just  to  get  things  in  shape  again.    Another  year  while  I  was  away, 
the  weather  was  extremely  dry  and  many  of  my  crops  were  damaged  by  lack  of 
moisture. 

Those  two  experiences  made  me  think.    And  I  concluded  that  there  was  just 
one  way  out  of  it,  if  I  was  to  have  a  vacation,  and  that  was  to  so  plan  my  gar- 
den that  it  would  take  a  vacation  at  the  sane  time  that  I  did.    Now,  I  don't 
mean  that  I  am  going  to  abandon  my  garden  and  have  nothing  growing  in  it  during 
my  vacation.    I  mean  that  I  will  so  plan  and  plant  that  my  crops  will  pull 
through  in  fair  shape  while  I  an  away.    By  mulching  around  them,  I  can  keep  the 
weeds  from  growing  and  the  crops  in  good  condition;    Here's  how  I  work  it. 

Along  about  the  1st  of  July,  I  get  everything  cultivated  and  the  garden 
free  from  weeds,  then  I  spread  a  layer  of  mulch  consisting  of  fine  straw  from 
the  poultry  house,  weeds,  the  remains  of  my  early  pea  and  bean  crops,  and,  in 
fact,  anything  of  that  character  that  I  can  use  for  mulch  around  my  tomatoes, 
pole  beans,  and  corn. 


If  the  ground  is  dry,  I  give  it  a  good  watering  "before  I  put  on  the  mulch, 
and  then  give  it  another  watering  after  the  mulch  has  been  spread  around  the 
plants.    I  do  not  aim  to  cover  the  entire  surface,  but  perhaps  two- thirds  of  the 
space  and  mainly  around  the  individual  plants.    By  giving  the  ground  a  good 
soaking  before  I  put  on  the  mulch,  and  then  granting  that  we  may  have  a  shower 
or  two  during  the  time  that  I  am  away,  the  crops  will  come  through  in  very  good 
condition. 

Small  crops  like  beets,  carrots,  and  snap  b#=ans  can  be  mulched  with  the 
regular  mulch  paper.    Last  year,  I  bought  a  large  toll  of  this  paper  and  have 
been  using  it  ever  since,  and  I  find  that  it  pays  to  use  it  on  a  number  of  the 
smaller  crops,  especially  if  you  w;-.it  to  be  away  from  home  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  do  not  want  the  garden  to  grow  up  to  weeds.    I  cut  the  paper  in 
strips  just  wide  enough  to  go  between  the  rows,  then  after  giving  the  plants  a 
good  hoeing  and  watering,  I  very  carefully  unroll  the  paper  in  the  spaces  between 
the  rows,  and  fasten  it  down  by  putting  a  little  soil  on  its  edges.    At  the  ends, 
I  fasten  the  paper  by  laying  some  pieces  of  broken  bricks  or  stones  upon  it» 
That  holds  it  firmly  so  that  the  wind  cannot  get  under  it. 

For  my  summer  squashes  and  other  vine  crops,  I  place  a  piece  of  the  paper 
about  a  yard  square  around  each  hill.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  cut  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  paper  and  put  it  on  the  squash  and  melon  hills  right  after  they 
are  planted,  as  I  find  it  helps  to  keep  the  plants  growing.    I  couldn't  afford 
to  use  the  paper  over  my  entire  garden,  but  I  do  find  it  very  satisfactory  for 
small  areas,  and,  especially  for  the  smaller  crops. 

If  I  should  hapoen  to  be  a  little  late  in  the  summer  taking  my  vacation, 
I  always  plant  some  late  beans,  beets,  carrots,  and  tiirnips  before  I  go.  These 
are  planted  just  enough  in  advance  of  my  departure  so  that  the  plants  will  come  up, 
then  I  put  on  a  mulch  of  either  straw  or  the  mulch  paper  to  keep  the  weeds  from 
growing  while  I  am  away.  That  gives  me  something  in  the  way  of  crops  coming  on 
for  late  summer  use. 

Another  job  that  must  be  attended  to  before*  I  leave  on  my  vacation  is  to 
tie  the  tomato  vines  to  stokes,  also  to  train  the  Lima  bean  vines,  and  spray  the 
squashes  and  melons  to  protect  them  from  diseasos  and  insects  while  I  am  gone. 
As  a  rule,  I  spend  just  about  a  day  getting  my  garden  in  shape  before  I  start 
on  my  vacation,  then  it  tokes  another  day  or  two,  or  three  or  four  evenings  to 
get  it  in  shape  when  I  return. 

Now,  I  have  a  neighbor  who  goes  away  for  a  month  or  two  during  the  summer, 
and  he  simply  grows  an  early  garden,  then  after  hct  gets  back  from  his  vacation, 
ho  plants  a  fall  garden.    In  other  words,  his  garden  takes  a  complete  vacation 
at  the  same  time  he  does.    That  system  works  very  well  for  him,  except  that  a 
lot  of  woeds  grow  up  while  he  is  away,  but  I  like  my  method,  because  when  I  get 
back,  I  find  plenty  of  vegetables  in  the  garden  for  home  use,  and  the  crops  in 
fairly  good  shape  so  that  I  can  go  right  on  with  ay  gardening  for  the  balance 
of  the  season. 

Of  course,  I  always  cut  the  lawn  closely  before  I  go,  and  sometimes  when 
we  are  gone  longer  than  usual,  I  arrange  with  a  neighbor  to  cut  it  while  I  am 
away . 
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One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  connection  with  keeping  my  garden 
in  shape  while  I  am  off  on  vacation  is  that  of  controlling  insects,  because  it 
so  often  happens  that  there  will  "be  a  regular  invasion  of  some  particular  insect 
while  I  am  away,  and  no  chance  of  fighting  it.    With  this  in  mind,  I  give  certain 
of  my  ornamental  plants,  and  some  of  my  garden  plants  a  rather  thorough  spraying 
with  poisons  before  I  leave.    As  a  rule,  these  poisons  will  stick  to  the  foliage 
long  enough  to  protect  the  plants  until  I  get  back. 

Of  course,  if  the  grasshoppers  become  abundant  or  there  should  be  an  in- 
vasion of  army  worm,  or  some  other  insect  that  apoears  over  night  and  in  groat 
numbers,  thcro  is  not  much  chance  of  the  advance  spraying  controlling  them.  I 
do  have  ono  or  two  good  neighbors,  however,  who  sort  of  keep  an  eye  on  my  garden 
to  see  that  everything  goes  all  right  while  I  am  away,  but  generally  speaking, 
I  can  depend  on  finding  my  garden  in  pretty  fair  condition  when  I  return  from 
my  vacation.    I  don't  believe  in  letting  the  garden  interfere  with  my  vacation, 
and  I  have  been  fairly  successful  following  my  present  method,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  mulching  to  keep  down  woods  and  holding  the  moisture. 

— 00O00 — 

AM0U1TCEMMT ;    You  have  just  listened  to  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which 
Station   presents  in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   Neighbor  Thompson  will  bo  back  again  this  time  next  week.    At  that 
time  maybe  he  will  tell  us  how  he  manages  to  keep  his  lawn  in  such  good  shape 
through  the  summer. 
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SPEAKING-  Til-IE:    10  Minutes. 


AFiTOmiCEHENT:    Station    cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  again  presents  Neighbor  Thompson  and  his  Primer  for  Town  Farmers, 
Today,  Neighbor  Thompson  is  giving  a  few  suggestions  about  the  care  of  lawns 
during  the  summer.    All  right  Neighbor.   
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Every  time  I  get  my  lawn  all  nicely  mowed,  and  the  borders  neatly  trimmed, 
I  look  it  over  with  a  feeling  of  pride.    Deep  down  in  my  heart  I  wish  that  it 
would  stay  that  way  for  the  balance  of  the  summer.      Ho  amount  of  wishing, 
however,  will  cause  the  grass  to  stop  growing,  or  the  weeds  from  creeping  in 
among  the  perennials,  or  the  borders  from  becoming  ragged;  so  I  go  right  on 
pushing  the  lawn  mower,  digging  out  plantains,  and  touching  up  the  weak  spots 
in  that  lawn. 

Of  course  you  can't  expect  to  have  a  nice  velvets',  attractive  lawn  un- 
less you  keep  it  watered,  well  fed,  and  closely  clipped.     If  the  grass  were 
just  simply  to  stand  still  and  cease  to  grow  for  a  time,  it  would  soon  turn 
brown.    And  the  lawn  would  lose  that  bright  green  look  it  has.    However  it  is 
often  a -problem  to  keep  a  lawn  green  and  pretty  during  hot  weather,  and  espe- 
cially if  you  should  go.  away  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  fail  to  give  the  lawn 
its  usual  attention.    There  are  various  ways  of  maintaining  that  "school  girl 
complexion, 11  on  lawns,  however,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  lawn  grasses 
need  feeding. 

Let's  go  back  beyond  grass-root  principles  for  just  a  moment.  Before 
I  made  my  lawn  originally,  I  dug  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  inches,  and 
worked  in  plenty  of  compost,  and  bone  meal,  and  cotton  seed  meal  at  the  rate 
of  about  5  or  6  pounds  to  100  square  feet.    On  the  spots  where  the  soil  was 
poor,  I  added  some  good  soil  and  increased  the  quantity  of  bone  meal  and  com- 
post.   Sy  doing  that  I  had  the  soil  in  good  condition  before  I  seeded  the 
lawn.    That  was  4  or  5  years  ago,  and  I  believe  that  it  paid  me  to  do  it  in 
that  way. 

Right  now  I  am  giving  my  lawn  a  sort  of  tonic  in  the  form  of  some 
nitrate  of  soda.    I  put  on  2  ounces  to  100  square  feet  of  surface.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  or  any  other  good  source  of  readily  available  nitrogen  would  do 
just  as  well. 


About  a  month  from  now,  if  you  happen  along  this  way,  you  will  probably 
find  mo  giving  this  lawn  of  mine  another  application  of  about  the  same  amount 
of  nitrate.    I  have  about  1600  square  feet  in  my  larm,  and  that  calls  for  just 
two  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  each  application. 

Nitrate  of  sida  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are,  you  know,  very  strong  and 
concentrated  source  of  nitrogen,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  apply  so  small 
a  quantity  as  two  pounds  evenly  over  a  large  lawn.    To  get  around  that,  I  mix 
the  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  with  about  a  bushel  of  sifted  gar- 
den soil,  then  sow  it  broadcast  over  the  entire  lawn  after  which  I  water  the 
lawn,  and  within  a  week  you  can  see  the  effect  of  the  tonic.    Of  course,  it 
gives  me  a  little  more  work  cutting  the  lawn,  but  it  helps  to  maintain  that 
nice  green  appearance  that  makes  a  good  lawn  so  attractive. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  followed  the  practice  of  having  a  grass  catcher  on 
my  lawn  mower  and  removing  the  clippings  and  using  them  for  mulching  around 
some  of  my  shrubbery  and  perennials".    One  day  in  talking  with  Mr.  F.  L. 
Mulf  ord  of  the  U.  S .  Department  of  Agriculture,  ho  told  me  that  under  most 
conditions  the  clippings  should  be  allowed  to  fall  directly  on  the  grass  and 
to  wither  and  gradually  work  down  among  the  blades  of  grass  to  form  a  mulch 
for  the  grass  itself.    Sometimes  when  the  clippings  were  heavy  they  turned 
brown  and  gave  the  lawn  an  unsightly  appearance  for  a  few  days,  but  Mr.  Mul- 
ford  tolls  me  that  xaloss'  they,  are  very  .heavy  they  will  do  no  harm,  and  that 
the  clippings  may  be  a  big  help  to  the  grass  itself. 

The  fight  with  crab  grass  on  my  lawn  usually  begins  about  this  time  of 
the  year.  I  find,  however,  that  there  is  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it  after 
it  once  becomes  established,  and  I  aim  to  keep  the  lawn  mowed  so  that  less  of 
the  crab  grass  will  go  to  seed.  I  do  some  hand  weeding  and  pull  the  ^orst  of 
it,  but  aside  from  that  I  just  adopt  the  philosophy  that  if  the  crab  grass  is 
bound  to  get  in  my  lawn,  I  will  have  to  live  contentedly  with  it  and  make  the 
best  of  the  situation. 

Waen  it  comes  to  watering  the  lawn  it  is  my  policy  to  use  plenty  of 
water  and  give  the  lawn  a  good  soaking,  then  I  do  not  apply  any  more  water 
until  the  ground  dries  out,  and  the  grass  begins  to  show  the  need  of  more 
moisture.    My  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  and  will  bear  watering  a  little  oftener 
than  will  a  heavy  clay  loom,  but  I  believe  a  lot  of  people  make  a  mistake  when 
they  sprinkle  their  lawns  frequently  and  rather  lightly. 

I  often  wish  that  I  could  flood  my  entire  lawn  and  let  the  water  soak 
in,  but  I  content  myself  with  putting  on  as  much  water  as  I  can  conveniently 
with  the  hose.    There  is  this  about  it,  however,  when  you  start  watering  the 
lawn  you  have  got  to  keep  it  up  all  summer  if  you  want  your  lawn  to  be  nice 
and  fresh.    Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  is  not  applied  from  a  nozzle 
with  sufficient  force  to  injure  the  turf. 

In  my  rounds  I  often  see  an  especially  nice  lawn  and  I  begin  to  envy 
the  owner  and  to  think  that  there  is  something  magic  about  his  soil  or  his 
location  or  something  else  that  makes  his  lawn  especially  nice.    "Then  I  stop 
to  think,  however,  I  know  that  there  is  no  magic  or  luck  about  it  but  that  the 
owner  has  put  a  lot  of  work  both  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing the  lawn  and  in  It  a  carp,0 
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One  of  my  neighbors  was  asking  ne  yesterday  about  the  "best  time  in  the 
fall  to  seed  a  lawn.     I  told  him  that  it  all  depends  on  where  you  are  located 
cut  that  generally  speaking  the  seed  should  "be  sown  at  least  two  months  "before 
hard  freezing  is  to  he  expected.    For  the  central  portion  of  the  country  that 
would  mean  about  September  12th  to  20th.    In  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
United  States  it  would  mean  that  the  seed  should  he  sown  some  time  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  in  the  south  the  seeding  might  be  done  any  time  in  early 
October.    The  main  point  is  to  get  the  grass  started  and  well  rooted  before 
Jack  Frost  begins  to  tug  and  pull  at  the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Now  this  may  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  summer  care  of  the  lawn  but 
it  is  well  to  be  thinking  about  any  work  that  is  to  be  done  on  our  lawns  this 
fall^and  to  be  getting  the  materials  together.    If  any  -parts  of  the  lawn  aro^ 
to/worked  over  and  resecded,  fertilizers  will  be  needed" but  don't  buy  the  grass/ 
until  near  the  time  that  you  need  it. 

TChcn  I  go  on  my  vacation,  I  always  try  to  give  the  lawn  a  soaking  and  a 
close  clipping  just  before  I  start,  and  the  first  thing  when  I  get  back  I  give 
it  another  round.    July  and  August  and  sometimes  the  first  half  of  September 
is  the  most  trying  time  for  keeping  a  lawn  in  condition.    When  the  grass  slows 
up  on  growth,  most  poeple  stop  work  on  their  lawns  and  simply  let  them  go, 
but  my  policy  is  to  give  my  lawn  a  general  dressing  up  every  week  during  the 
summer.    My  lawn  is  not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  it  is  as  good  as,  if  not  a 
little  better  than,  the  majority  of  the  lawns  in  my  neighborhood. 


— ooOoo — 


AliiTOUITCFUFNT :    Uo  are  going  to  try  not  to  forget  to  soak  the  lawn  and  clip  it 

close  before  we  leave  on  our  vacation           if  any.    In  the  meantime,  however, 

we  are  going  to  keep  a  sharp  ear  cut  for  neighbor  Thompson.    This  Primer  for 
Town  Farmers,  in  which  he  tells  about  his  place,  comes  to  you  every  Wednesday 

through  the  cooperation  of  Station    and  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
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"That  Is  happening  is  that  the  yellow  coloring  from  such,  feeds  as  yellow 
corn  and  the  like,  which  has  "bees  going  into  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  is  now- 
deflected  to  the  skin,  shanks,  ami  beak*     That  yellow  coloring  is  my  chief 
guide*     The  yellow  kind  go  to  pot  at  our  house:,. 

Those  that  stop  laying  early,,  as  a  rule,,  are  the  ones  which  are  slow  at 
getting  hack  to  laying  again  and  also  lay  at  a  slow  rate.      In  other  words, 
they  are  all-round  poor  layers  and  poor  payers. 

Mr.  Qjuinn  tells  me  that  experience  at  the  IT*  S»  poultry  farm  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  shows  that,    Eecords  kept  on  the  U*.  S.  farm  flock  give  you 
some  idea  how  much  difference  there  is  between  the  production  of  early  maturing 
and  late  maturing  pullets. 

Leghorn  pullets  beginning  to  lay  in  October  average  226  eggs,  while  the 
late  maturing  pullets  which  start  to  lay  in  January  average  only  86  eggs.  And 
while  the  early  maturing  onos  ate  more  feed,  of  course,  they  netted  more  profit  - 
much  more  ~  because  they  were  producing  at  the  time  of  the  year  egg  prices  are 
usually  up. 

Culling  out  the  poor  layers  is  not  the  only  thing.      I  figure  it  is  going 
to  pay  me  to  take  the  best  of  care  of  the  hens  I  have  left*.    I  am  getting  the 
same  number  of  eggs  I  was  getting  before  I  did  my  big  summer  culling*   But  I 
expect  to  be  getting  more  soon.    You  know,  egg  laying  begins  to  pick  up  about 
this  time  and  keeps  on  increasing  until  well  into  November* 

One  of  my  neighbors  was  asking  me  the  other  day  just  how  I  keep  my  laying 
flock  in  such  good  shape  through  the  summer*    He  remembered  how  much  better 
my  flock  looked  last  year  than  some  of  our  other  neighbors'  chickens* 

T7ell,  there's  no  secret  about  it*     I  got  a  lot  of  suggestions  from  that 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1508  called  "Poultry  Keeping  in  Back  Yards."      Then  I 
hav^  learned  a  little  from  my  own  experience*-  And  I  have  also  picked  up  a  point 
here  and  there  from  poultry  experts  who  know  much  more  about  chickens  than  I 
ever  hope  to  know  men  like  Mr.  Quinn,  for  example, 

I've  found  it  is  a  good  idea  to  feed  hens  as  much  mash  as  possible  at 
this  time  in  order  to  keep  them  laying.      I  feed  a  wet  mash.      I  moisten  the 
mash  with  milk,  and  give  the  chickens  all  they  will  clean  up  in  ten  minutes  or 
so,      I  also  cut  down  on  the  grain  feeding  in  the  morning,  Dut  give  a  full 
feeding  of  grain  elz  .light  so  my  birds  will  go  to  roost  with  full  crops*. 

I  see  to  it  that  they  get  plenty  of  green  feed.     Of  course,  alf alf a-leaf 
meal  and  other  such  chicken  feeds  provide  green  feed,  but  I  rely  mainly  on  the 
green  stuff  around  my  garden.      Most  any  kind  of  greens  seem  to  be  relished  by 
ny  layers.    The  lawn  clippings  are  good  for  chickens*.    They  are  also  good  for 
the  lawn,  so  I  am  generally  torn  between  two  loves  trying  to  decide,  and  usually 
end  by  letting  the  clippings  lie  where  they  fall*-     However,  the  main  idea  now 
is  to  be  sure  the  hens  get  enough  green  stuff  of  some  kind* 

Plenty  of  moist  mash,  plenty  of  green  stuff,  and  plenty  of  oyster  shell 
to  supply  the  needed  lime  are  essentials  in  efficient  egg  production.    I  notice 
some  of  the  chicken    raisers  in  our  neighborhood  give  the  hens  plenty  of  oyster 
shell  at  other  seasons,  and  the  chickens  peck  it  up  like  corn*    Here  in  the 
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sunnier  tine,  they  are  not  so  careful  to  look  after  that  part  of  the  laying  hen's 
diet. 

If  they  would  just  stop  and  think,  however,  they  would  realize  that  it 
was  easier  for  the  Israelites  to  make  "bricks  without  straw  than  it  is  for  a  hen 
to  manufacture  an  egg  without  oyster  shell  or  ground  limestone  or  some  other 
limey  material. 

An  egg  may  lie  classed  as  packaged  goods,  and  the  hen  has  to  have  some- 
thing out  of  which  to  make  the  package.      The  shells  make  up  ten  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  egg,  and  the  hen  must  have  lime  to  make  the  shell.      If  she 
doesn't  well,  that's  "been  tested  out,  too. 

Hens  were  fed  a  ration  without  any  line  supplement.      They  didn't  die. 
Ho  indeed.      They  just  stopped  laying.      That  was  all,  they  stopped  laying  and 
put  on  fat.      I  want  laying  hens,  so  I  provide  plenty  of  oyster  shell. 

With  those  plants  and  vines  growing  around  my  chicken  yard  my  flock  has 
pretty  good  shade,  and  hens  appreciate  shade  this  hot  weather.      Mine  show  their 
appreciation  "by  reciting  the  lay  of  the  egg,  which  is  nusic  to  ny  ears. 

Henry  Meadows  out  our  way  doesn't  have  any  shade  for  his  hens,  or  didn't 
have  until  yesterday,,      I  helped  hin  rig  up  sone  artificial  shade  with  some 
sticks  and  some  "burlap  for  an  awning,  that  wil  help  some. 

His  hen  house  is  pretty  cool,  that's  one  good  thing.    He  keeps  it  open 
on  the  side  and  in  the  rear  during  the  summer,  so  it  is  cool  at  night.  That 
and  plenty  of  fresh  water  where  the  chickens  can  get  it  and  where  it  will  keep 
reasonably  cool  will  help  considerably  in  keeping  the  chickens  in  good  laying 
condition,   

AMOTO'ICMEHT:      Neighbor  Thompson  mentioned  a  bulletin  called  "Poultry  Keeping 
in  Back  Yard<="0      You  can  get  that  bulletin  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
Write  for  it  either  to  this  Station  or  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C.      Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  1508  —  1508  — 
"Poultry  Keeping  in  Back  Yards." 
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NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 

Speaking  Time:      10  Minutes 

ANNOUITCEjCBNT ;      Neighbor  Thompson  is  again  with  us,  or  wo  are  with  him, 
whichever  way  you  want  to  look  at  it.      Anyway,  we  are  where  we  may  he  able 
to  pick  up  some  suggestions  which  will  he  helpful  on  our  town  farms* 

Station   joins  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 

again  presenting  Neighbor  Thompson  who  is  looking  forward  to  his  fall  garden 
 All  right,  Neighbor? 


Mrs.  Thompson  reminded  me  at  the  breakfast  table  this  morning  that  it 
is  time  we  were  thinking  about  the  fall  garden, 

Mrs,  Thompson  is  a  great  reminder.    She  is  a  mighty  fore sighted  woman, 
I'll  tell  you. 

Maybe  it  was  the  fact  that  most  of  our  early  crops  like  peas,  beans, 

beets,  and  carrots,  are  gone,           gone  but  not  forgotten.    Or  maybe  she  just 

remembered  what  a  fine  fall  garden  we  had  last  year.      Anyway,  she  heaved  a 
sigh,  and  said  it  was  just  too  had  some  of  the  good  things  in  our  garden 
didn't  last  longer.   

Well,  I'm  taking  the  hint.    That  piece  of  ground  where  I  had  my  early 
peas,  I  think  I  will  spade  up  and  plant  a  patch  of  Stringloss  Green  Pod  beams. 
Maybe  I  had  better  plant  those  beans  right  away. 

I  am  also  going  to  plant  some  turnips  soon  now.      Turnip  planting,  of 
course,  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  season,  and  the  rainfall,  and  the  time  of 
the  first  killing  frost,  and  a  number  of  other  things.     -My  nezt  move  will  be 
to  plant  a,  good  bed  of  fall  spinach,  and  a  row  of  those  delicious  winter 
radishes.      You  can  keep  them  stored  in  a  box  of  moist  sand  until  midwinter. 
I  also  like  to  have  a  late  planting  of  beets  for  fall  use  and  some  to  store 
for  the  winter. 

Late  tomatoes  are  more  or  less  of  a  hobby  with  me  and  I  always  try  to 
have  a  few  late  plants  coming  on  to  provide  a  supply  of  green  tomatoes  for 
ripening  indoors  after  frost.    1*11  never  forget  how  my  mother  and  I  used  to 
go  to  the  garden  late  in  the  evening  when  it  was  apparent  that  we  were  going 
to  have  our  first  killing  frost  in  the  fall.    We  would  pull  up  the  tomato 
vines  with  their  crop  of  green  tomatoes  upon  them  and  hang  them  on  pegs  in 
the  smokehouse  where  the  fruit  would  often  ripen  for  a  month  or  more. 
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Well,  sir,  that  was  a  lesson  in  economy  that  I  have  never  forgotten. 
I  don't  do  that  now;  but  I  do  pick  the  green  tomatoes  -and  spread  them  on  the 
shelves  of  my  garage  to  ripen. 

In  all  this  business  of  growing  late  crops  in  the  garden,  one  of  the 
problems,  of  course,  is  to  have  the  soil  in  good  condition,  so  that  the  crops 
will  mature  quickly  and  ahead  of  old  John  H,  Frost. 

It  seems  to  me  that  ITature  is  always  springing  surprises  on  us,  but 
one  of  the  biggest  surprises  is  the  way  late  planted  crops  will  hustle  to 
complete  their  growth  before  the  end  of  the  growing  season.    And,  you  know, 
they  actually  do  that  I 

Workers  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  several  years 
ago  found  that  if  they  put  certain  plants  into  a  dark  room  day  after  day,  at 
say  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  those  plants  would  start  blooming  and 
hasten  to  ripen  their  seed.    That  is,  if  you  fooled  them  into  thinking  it  was 
fall  by  shortening  the  daylight  period,  they  would  actually  speed  up  their 
maturing.     And  that  is  the  same  way  they  act  in  the  fall,  when  the  daylight 
period  each  day  gets  shorter  and  shorter. 

I  was  thinking  out  loud  this  way  about  the  vegetable  garden  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  pretty  soon  found  I'd  let  myself  in  for  more  than  just  planting 
fall  vegetables.      Mrs.  Thompson  suggested  it  was  time  some  of  us  cleaned  out 
a  section  of  the  coldframe  and  sowed  a  packet  or  two  of  pansy  seed,  so  we  will 
have  our  pansy  plants  ready  to  set  out  this  fall  or  to  hold  over  for  planting 
next  spring. 

Before  we  sow  those  seed,  I'll  have  to  put  in  some  fresh  sifted  soil. 
Then  after  I  sow  the  pansy  seed  in  that  nice,  fine  soil,  I'll  have  to  shade 
the  bed  with  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  until  the  plants  get  started.    In  doing 
that,  I  never  place  the  cheesecloth  tightly  over  the  bed.      I  fasten  it  to 
some  lath  and  support  it  a  little  above  the  bed. 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  a  number  of  perennial  flowering  plants  she  plans  to 
sow  this  summer.     I  recall,  she  mentioned  improved  Delphiniums  in  her  list. 

I  sow  those  Delphinium  seed  in  fine  soil  I  won't  cover  them  more  than 

one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep.    Then  I'll  keep  the  bed  shaded  and  moist  until  the 
plants  are  well  started.    After  that  we  will  transplant  them  to  the  permanent 
location  Mrs.  Thompson  has  picked  for  them.    It  takes  about  20  days  for  the 
seed  to  come  up.     I  transplant  Delphiniums  when  those  rounded  leaves  begin  to 
show  up.    At  first,  the  plants  need  partial  shading  to  prevent  the  soil  drying 
out.      Later  I  take  the  shade  off  entirely. 

I  have  found  I  can  dodge  much  of  the  trouble  in  starting  seeds  during 
hot  weather  by  proper  shading  of  the  seed  beds.      If  you  let  the  full  strength 
of  the  July  or  August  sun  get  to  your  seed  beds,  it  will  bake  the  surface  in 
a  hurry,  besides  making  the  soil  hotter  than  is  best  for  starting  the  seeds. 

A  slat  or  lath  shade  over  the  seedbeds  is  what  I  use.     I  have  some 
frames  3  by  6  feet  in  size;  just  the  size  of  the  regular  hotbed  sash.     I  have 
tacked  ordinary  plastering  laths,  the  width  of  a  lath  apart,  diagonally  across 
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those  frames*    I  started  at  one  corner  and  nailed  on  short  pieces.    To  get 
proper  spacing,  I  dropped  a  short  piece  of  lath  "between  the  ones  I  was  nail- 
ing.     After  I  nailed  on  all  the  laths,  I  fook  a  saw  ard  cut  off  any  ends 
that  were  extending  "beyond  the  "border. 

That  is  what  I  call  my  half-and-half  shade;  it  gives  one-half  shade 
and  one**half  sunlight.      Then  as  the  sunlight  strikes  the  slats  at  a  different 
angle  each  hour  of  the  day,  the  strips  of  shade  travel  across  the  "bed  and 
give  alternate  sunlight  and  shadow  to  e  ach  part  of  the  "bed. 

Shading  the  beds  not  only  keeps  the  soil  cool  "by  shutting  off  part  of 
the  sunlight,  but  helps  hold  in  the  moisture  and  prevents  the  soil  in  the 
beds  drying  out.      Of  course,  I'm  just  telling  you  how  I  do  it.    Some  folks 
use  muslin  or  cheesecloth  tacked  to  frames  for  shading.      My  objection  to 
that  kind  of  shade  is  that  it  cuts  off  the  air  and  runs  up  the  temperature 
underneath  the  shade.      If  you  use  clo^h  shades,  better  support  them  several 
inches  above  the  bed  so  as  to  give  free  circulation  of  the  air. 

After  sowing  seed  of  almost  any  fall  grown  crop  which  you  start  in  a 
coldframe,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  take  some  pieces  of  burlap  and  soak  them  in 
a  pail  of  water  and  spread  them  over  the  surface  of  the  soil    where  the  seed 
have  been  sown.    I  suggest  burlap  rather  than  muslin  or  any  closely  woven 
cloth,  because  you  can  apply  the  water  r-itrht  through  the  burlap. 

Of  course,  you  have  to  be  careful  t:>  take  the  burlap  or  other  cover- 
ing off  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  break  through  the  ground.  Some 
growers  use  a  very  thin  layer  of  peat  moss  for  covering  their  seed  beds  in 
summer.    You  can  leave  the  peat  moss  on  ard  let  the  plants  grow  right  up 
through  it. 

Remember  that  free  ventilation  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  plants 
"damping  off".      And  use  no  more  water  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants  growing. 

Another  thing.    About  a  month  ago  I  made  a  compost  pile  with  6  or  8 
wheelbarrow  loads  of  dairy  barn  manure,  1C  or  12  wheelbarrow  loads  of  good 
loam  soil,  50  pounds  of  bone  meal,  4  pailr.  of  wo*d  ashes,  and  about  2  bushels 
of  poultry  house  cleanings.      I  mixec,  all  that  together  and  spread  it  in  a 
low  flat  pile  anr)  then  watered  it.    Some  folks  don't  have  all  those  in- 
gredients, but  just  use  stable  manure  and  leaves. 

About  the  middle  of  August  or  first  of  September,  I  will  turn  the  pile 
over,  and  mix  the  materials  thoroughly.    j.f  the  weather  is  dry,  I'll  add 
water  to  make  the  materials  fairly  moist,    About  the  first  of  October,  I  will 
give  that  pile  another  mixing  and  aad  more  water,    By  the  first  of  December, 
those  materials  will  be  well  rotted  and  I'll  have  some  good  soil  on  hand  for 
use  in  my  hotbeds,  coldframes,  and  in  my  seed  beds  when  I  come  to  starting 
my  plants  for  my  spring  garden. 

You  see,  Mrs.  Thompson  is  not  the  only  one  in  our  family  who  looks 
ahead.    Preparing  soil  now  for  use  next  winter  and  spring,  is  looking  a  good 
ways  ahead,  but  I  find  this  is  a  way  whereby  I  can  have  plenty  of  good  soil 
when  I  want  it. 

AMOUNCmtENT:    Well,  evidently  Neighbor  Thompson  has  no  dull  season  in  his 

garden.    Next  week  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  Thompson  again.  Station   

and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  join  in  bringing  you  word 
from  him  every  week. 


